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Introduction 


"Consensus  and  Conflict"  is  a  critical  investigation  of  the  changing  role 
of  the  flag  in  American  art,  both  as  an  emblem  of  national  unity  and  as 
a  site  of  dissent.  Unlike  other  recent  exhibitions  which  have  examined 
the  uses  of  the  flag  in  art,  "Consensus  and  Conflict"  spans  the  twentieth 
century,  tracing  the  evolution  of  a  national  symbol  and  providing  an 
historical  context  for  contemporary  attitudes  toward  the  flag.  The 
chronological  organization  of  the  exhibition  focuses  on  recurrent 
themes  while  documenting  the  impact  of  social  and  political  changes. 

In  many  ways,  the  history  of  the  flag  reflects  the  history  of  the 
nation  itself,  although  it  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  century  that  the 
flag  replaced  other  patriotic  icons,  such  as  George  Washington  and  the 
American  eagle.  During  World  War  I,  the  flag  became  a  rallying  point 
in  the  propaganda  campaign  to  build  public  support  for  the  war  abroad. 
The  exhibition  begins  with  works  celebrating  the  Allied  victory  and 
the  tremendous  upsurge  of  patriotism  following  the  war.  Although 
such  patriotic  imagery  became  scarce  in  the  1920s,  the  flag  would  later 
reappear  in  a  more  radical  context.  In  response  to  the  threat  of  fascism 
and  to  the  social  disillusionment  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  Social 
Realists  of  the  1930s  used  the  flag  to  criticize  the  United  States 
government  and  to  express  conflicting  views  of  nationalism. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  American  art  was  dominated 
by  Abstract  Expressionism,  a  movement  which  asserted  the  country's 
artistic  independence,  but  which  had  little  use  for  overtly  patriotic 
images  such  as  the  flag.  Yet  flag  imagery  returned  in  the  late  1950s  with 
Pop  Art's  response  to  America's  growing  consumer  culture,  underscoring 
the  relationship  between  the  nation's  identity  and  its  consumer  prod- 
ucts. During  the  turbulent  civil  upheavals  of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  artists 
employed  the  flag  in  their  work  as  a  way  of  gaining  political  empow- 
erment for  both  themselves  and  their  subjects,  contrasting  the  nation's 
lofty  ideals  with  its  harsh  political  realities.  Often  these  works,  in 
addressing  issues  of  exclusion,  called  into  question  our  commitment  to 
equality,  racial  harmony,  and  economic  opportunity  for  all.  Today,  with 
debates  over  flag  burning  and  desecration  reemerging  in  an  increasing- 


ly  conservative  political  climate,  the  flag  continues  to  be  a  volatile  image 
for  artists  who  wish  to  address  themes  of  consensus  and  conflict  in  rela- 
tion to  changing  public  sentiments  toward  this  problematic  symbol. 

The  United  States  flag  is  an  image  as  symbolically  rich  as  the 
country  it  represents,  and  this  exhibition  attempts  to  introduce  some  of 
the  goals  toward  which  different  artistic  strategies  have  been  applied 
throughout  the  century.  In  her  essay,  Carissa  Hussong  situates  the  flag 
historically  by  examining  the  periods  of  its  absence  in  artistic  use.  She 
discusses  the  political  and  social  changes  of  the  1920s  and  1940s  which 
revealed  the  flag  to  be  an  inadequate  means  of  representing  an  authentic 
American  style  or  identity. 

Elaborating  upon  the  notion  of  identity,  Shamim  Momin  addresses 
the  role  of  social  class  in  the  construction  of  national  consensus.  She 
examines  the  myths  associated  with  the  flag  to  uncover  their  origins 
in  dominant  ideological  structures  and  to  question  the  notion  of  a 
"complete"  national  symbol. 

Positioning  her  discussion  in  the  later  part  of  the  century,  Poyin 
Auyoung  examines  the  ideological  uses  of  the  flag  in  the  mass  media. 
By  focusing  on  contemporary  artworks  which  decode  and  disrupt 
conventional  appropriations  of  the  flag  by  the  media,  she  reveals  how 
representations  of  the  flag  contribute  to  the  production  of  social  con- 
sensus and  the  generation  of  conflict. 

While  the  U.S.  flag  is  often  an  inspiring  reminder  of  the  American 
dream,  it  also  carries  a  painful  message  of  exclusion  and  disillusion- 
ment. Through  this  exhibition  and  the  following  essays,  we  hope  to 
provide  a  visual  basis  from  which  to  reevaluate  this  symbol,  so  ubiquitous 
and  familiar  in  our  daily  environment  as  to  otherwise  pass  unnoticed. 


Poyin  Auyoung 

Carissa  Hussong 

Shamim  Momin 

Adrian  K.Wagner 


Defining  Nationalism  in  the  Search  for 
an  American  Style 

Carissa  Hussong 


The  artists  in  "Consensus  and  Conflict:  The  Flag  in  American  Art"  use 
the  United  States  flag  to  reflect  on  nationalism  and  dissent.  In  some 
cases,  the  absence  of  the  flag  speaks  as  strongly  as  its  presence  in  con- 
veying the  social  and  political  climate  of  a  particular  period.  During 
times  of  economic  instability  and  civic  unrest,  the  flag  was  often 
employed  to  either  reinforce  patriotic  allegiances  to  the  American 
dream,  or,  conversely,  to  directly  critique  the  dominant  power  structure. 
This  can  be  seen  in  the  art  produced  at  the  height  of  World  War  I 
and  in  the  work  of  the  Social  Realists.  Yet,  during  periods  of  relative 
stability,  the  flag  gave  way  to  less  explicit  representations  of  national 
identity,  as  is  evident  in  American  Scene  painting  and  Abstract 
Expressionism,  movements  dedicated  to  establishing  a  truly  American 
art  devoid  of  European  influences. 

As  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  there  was  an  upsurge  of 
patriotic  fervor  fueled  by  an  elaborate  propaganda  campaign  to  build 
public  support.  Inspired  by  the  colorful  patriotic  displays  along  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York  City,  many  artists  memorialized  the  country's 
involvement  in  the  war  and  celebrated  its  ultimate  victory  through 
images  of  military  parades  and  banners.  For  example,  in  George  Luks' 
painting  Armistice  Night  (1918),  the  U.S.  flag  waves  triumphantly  over 
other  Allied  flags,  rejoicing  in  America's  victory  and  foregrounding 
the  country's  power  on  an  international  stage.  Following  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  Allied  flags  drop  out  completely.  While  this  absence  suggests 
the  nation's  desire  to  return  to  its  former  isolationist  policies,  it  also 
emphasizes  the  growing  dominance  of  the  United  States  in  the  global 
reorganization  of  economic  and  political  power. 

Despite  this  renewed  sense  of  patriotism,  prosperity,  and  national 
pride,  which  was  carried  into  the  1920s,  there  are  few  examples  of  art 
from  this  period  which  feature  the  U.S.  flag.  While  it  appears  occa- 
sionally in  the  work  of  artists  associated  with  the  American  Scene 
movement,  including  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Grant  Wood,  Reginald 
Marsh,  and  John  Steuart  Curry,  the  flag  was  displaced  by  the  American 
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John  Steuart  Curry,  Parade  to  Wfcr:  Allegory,  1938 


vernacular  landscape  as  the  primary  source  for  the  invocation  of 
nationalism  and  patriotism.  As  Dorothy  Garfly  described  it  in  1932, "a 
deep  national  significance  [was  found]  in  everything  from  a  stove  pipe 
to  an  automobile  tire."  American  Scene  painters,  in  an  effort  to  cap- 
ture the  spirit  of  the  country,  rejected  symbols  such  as  the  U.S.  flag  in 
favor  of  realistic  figurative  images,  which  were  deemed  to  be  more 
accessible  and  democratic.  However,  their  works,  while  celebrating 
American  culture  and  traditions,  were  not  necessarily  political  or  exu- 
berantly patriotic.  In  fact,  most  American  Scene  painters  remained 
apolitical  in  their  work,  if  not  in  their  personal  lives. 

During  the  Depression,  government-sponsored  programs,  such  as 
the  Federal  Art  Project  (FAP),  were  established  to  support  artists 
through  various  mural  projects,  community  art  programs,  and  traveling 
exhibitions.  Heavily  favoring  Regionalist  paintings  for  their  projected 
faith  in  American  culture,  programs  like  the  FAP  rejected  or  censured 
works  of  other  artists  for  their  political  content.  Such  programs  also 
discouraged  experimentations  with  non-figurative  art  forms,  which 


GEORGE  GROSZ,  Saao  and  Vanzetti,  1928 

were  associated  with  European  traditions  and  radical  political  affilia- 
tions (i.e.  communism).  Despite  organized  efforts  to  legitimize  the 
Regionalist  style  as  representative  of  American  art,  however,  such  works 
never  gained  international  acclaim. 

It  was  not  until  the  imminent  threat  ofWorld  War  II,  with  mount- 
ing accusations  that  their  brand  of  nationalism  was  pro-fascist,  that 
Regionalist  painters  incorporated  explicit  political  imagery  in  their 
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works.  In  John  Steuart  Curry's  Parade  to  War:  Allegory  (1938),  for  exam- 
ple, skeletons  dressed  in  soldiers  uniforms,  carrying  bayonets  and  wav- 
ing flags,  march  in  a  farewell  parade.  While  poignant,  the  reference  to 
the  human  cost  of  war  and  the  use  of  the  U.S.  flag  to  represent  a  mis- 
directed celebration  of  patriotism  are  overstated.  Unlike  his  earlier 
works  which  drew  their  inspiration  from  daily  life,  Parade  to  War  adopts 
the  allegorical  and  didactic  visual  language  of  the  Social  Realists,  a 
heavy-handed  moralism  replacing  Curry's  often  subtle  observations  of 
American  life.  With  the  loss  of  its  regional  specificity,  Curry's  painting 
appears  to  suffocate  under  the  weight  of  its  overbearing  and  general- 
ized forewarning. 

As  the  Depression  continued,  Social  Realism  became  increasingly 
popular  with  artists  who  sympathized  with  the  political  left.  While 
Social  Realists  shared  a  similar  artistic  style  with  Regionalist  painters 
(figuration  over  abstraction),  and  even  though  both  held  a  common 
belief  in  making  art  for  the  people,  Social  Realism  was  much  more 
politicized  in  its  anti-capitalist  and  anti-fascist  stance.  Many  of  its  artists 
joined  the  John  Reed  Clubs  and  the  American  Artists  Congress,  which 
were  led  by  Communist  Party  members,  and  sought  to  change  the 
goals,  ideology,  and  structure  of  the  art  world.  Unlike  the  Regionalists 
who  praised  the  country  for  its  native  spirit,  Social  Realists  promoted 
work  with  a  critical  message.  The  flag  appeared  often  in  their  work  not 
to  glorify  the  country  but  to  reveal  the  injustices  of  the  United  States 
government  against  workers,  communists,  and  the  general  public. 

In  George  Grosz's  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  (1928),  the  U.S.  flag  serves  as 
the  backdrop  for  a  bloodied  Statue  of  Liberty  thrusting  an  electric  chair 
above  her  head.  Although  trial  records  suggest  their  innocence,  Nicola 
Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  anarchists  feared  as  "foreigners,"  were 
executed  in  1927  for  robbery  and  murder.  Grosz's  use  of  two  national 
symbols,  the  flag  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  reveals  the  discrepancy 
between  what  these  symbols  represent — freedom,  justice,  and  liberty 
for  all — and  the  reality  of  inequality,  fear,  and  hatred  that  reigns  within 
the  judicial  system.  Other  Social  Realists  such  as  Hugo  Gellert  and 
Russell  Limbach  used  the  flag  in  a  similar  manner  to  expose  govern- 
ment corruption  and  to  champion  anti-government  activities.  No 
longer  revered,  the  flag  became  a  symbol  through  which  Social  Realists 
critiqued  the  government  and  the  capitalist  state. 

With  the  changing  economic  and  political  tide  after  World  War  II, 
the  nationalistic  desire  to  consolidate  a  specifically  American  art 
reemerged.  Although  nostalgic  images,  such  as  Stevan  Dohanos'  Fourth 
of  July  Parade,  Bridgeport  (1947),  were  prevalent  in  illustrational  art,  with- 
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in  the  fine  art  context,  references  to  patriotic  symbols,  especially  the 
U.S.  flag,  were  viewed  as  naive  and  propagandistic. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  general  political  disillusionment  following 
World  War  II,  many  American  artists  retreated  from  politics  altogether. 
Provoked  by  a  deep  sense  of  despair,  anxiety,  and  fear  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  atom  bomb,  these  artists  turned  to  abstraction  instead,  concen- 
trating on  the  mechanics  of  painting  itself,  and  emphasizing  the  indi- 
vidual within  the  creative  process.  They  rejected  the  didacticism  of 
Social  Realism  and  American  Scene  painting,  both  deemed  no  longer 
tenable  or  appropriate  in  representing  the  complexities  of  the  modern 
world.  Clement  Greenberg's  1939  essay  "Avant-Garde  and  Kitsch," 
which  attacked  conventional  art  practices  of  the  period,  came  as  a 
rallying  cry  for  many  of  these  abstract  artists.  Greenberg  promoted  the 
idea  of  art  for  art's  sake,  giving  artists  a  new  avenue  through  which  to 
discover  a  different  definition  of  American  art. 

In  his  book  How  New  York  Stole  the  Idea  of  Modern  Art,  Serge 
Guilbaut  has  argued  that  part  of  Abstract  Expressionism's  success  in  the 
1950s  was  due  to  its  quasi-official  status,  achieved  through  a  complex 
web  of  support  from  government  officials,  museum  administrators, 
gallery  owners,  and  intellectuals.  Although  the  U.S.  government  had  an 
official  policy  prohibiting  the  federal  funding  of  non-representational 
art  exhibitions,  Guilbaut  and  other  historians  have  suggested  that  the 
government  supported  Abstract  Expressionism  by  surreptitiously  spon- 
soring traveling  exhibitions  organized  by  private  institutions,  such  as 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

While  many  Abstract  Expressionists  were  at  one  time  associated 
with  the  Communist  Party,  their  work  resisted  the  political  interpreta- 
tions that  had  overdetermined  Regionalist  and  Social  Realist  paintings. 
However,  inasmuch  as  the  programmatic  exportation  of  Abstract 
Expressionism  to  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  helped 
to  secure  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  Abstract 
Expressionist  works,  like  the  U.S.  flag,  served  a  political  purpose. 
Despite  the  artists'  political  disinterest,  Abstract  Expressionism  became 
a  symbol  of  American  cultural  dominance  and  international  promi- 
nence during  the  Cold  War  era. 

The  absence  of  the  flag  in  the  works  of  American  Scene  and 
Abstract  Expressionist  painters,  reflects  the  need  of  artists  to  discover  a 
nationalism  that  exceeds  the  singular  image  of  the  U.S.  flag.  During  the 
1920s  and  30s,  Regionahst  painters  expressed  nationalism  through  the 
details  of  American  life.  Common  objects  and  ordinary  scenes  of  daily 
activity  conveyed  a  pride  in  the  country  which  was  neither  nostalgic 


Stevan  DOHANOS,  Fourth  of  July  Parade,  Bridgeport,  1947 


nor  propagandistic.  For  Abstract  Expressionist  painters,  disillusioned 
by  World  War  II,  didactic  figurative  traditions  became  inadequate  in 
representing  the  realities  of  modern  life.  For  them,  a  sense  of  nation- 
alism was  to  be  found  not  in  realistic  images  but  in  the  celebration  of 
creative  individual  expression.  Both  American  Scene  and  Abstract 
Expressionism  reacted  against  popular  representations  of  patriotic  nation- 
alism, inventing  a  sense  of  national  identity  uncontainable  within  a 
single  icon. 
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The  Ownership  of  Myth 


Shamim  Momin 


The  United  States  flag  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  visual  abstractions 
of  the  myth  of  America,  whose  meaning  is  not  arbitrary  or  natural,  but 
directed  by  different  social  and  political  interests  within  society. 
Because  the  flag  as  an  object  is  often  conflated  with  its  mythical 
referent,  the  nation  and  its  ideals,  the  flag  is  also  a  site  of  conflict  where 
competing  voices  struggle  to  define  and  redefine  what  it  represents. 
"Consensus  and  Conflict:  The  Flag  in  American  Art",  which  chronicles 
various  artists'  engagement  with  the  U.S.  flag,  is  a  visual  argument  that 
insists  on  the  meaning  of  the  flag  as  unfixed,  subject  to  historical  change. 
Many  of  the  works  in  this  exhibition  ask  the  viewer  to  act  as  a 
mythologist,  to  decipher  the  myths  associated  with  the  flag  and  to 


(Samuel)  Wood  Gaylor,  Off  to  Europe,  c.  1925 


understand  how  they  can  be  distorted.  By  placing  the  flag  in  an  unex- 
pected context  or  using  it  in  an  unpredictable  way,  the  artists  dissociate 
the  flag  from  an  essentialized,  mythical  realm.  Instead,  by  throwing  the 
national  symbol  into  a  political  realm,  they  trouble  the  stability  of  its 
meaning,  to  which  the  viewer  is  accustomed.  Furthermore,  by  intro- 
ducing the  notion  that  the  meaning  of  the  flag  is  not  inherent  to  the 
object,  the  artists  also  question  the  origins  of  the  myths  associated  with 
the  flag,  encouraging  the  viewers  to  investigate  the  social  and  political 
forces  that  have  served  to  legitimize  them. 

Historically,  manipulations  of  visual  representations  like  the  flag 
have  been  an  important  tool  in  the  manufacturing  of  public  consensus 
to  uphold  the  values  of  the  dominant  social  class.  As  Karl  Marx  has 
remarked,  "the  ideas  of  the  ruling  class  are  in  every  epoch  the  ruling 
ideas."  Whether  the  consensus  among  subordinate  classes  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  flag  is  actual  or  merely  apparent,  the  ideology  of 
the  dominant  class  has  remained,  throughout  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
flag,  the  primary  constructive  force  behind  the  production  of  its 
"inherent"  meaning. 

In  Wood  Gaylor's  painting  Off  to  Europe  (c.  1925),  several  flags 
crown  a  pleasure  cruise  of  affluent  Americans  sailing  off  to  the 
Continent.  This  kind  of  interpretation  of  the  "roaring  twenties"  as  a 
prosperous,  carefree  decade,  though  common,  was  true  only  for  a  small 
group  of  economic  and  political  elites  who  profited  from  the 
"American  way,"  which  was  just  coming  into  its  own.  It  is  also  ironic 
that  Gaylor's  image,  which  celebrates  the  mobility  of  American  afflu- 
ence and  culture,  was  produced  in  a  period  when  the  most  severe  and 
racist  immigration  quotas  were  implemented  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  while  England  and  Germany  were  allowed  34,000  and  51,000 
visitors  respectively,  China  and  countries  from  Africa  could  send  no 
more  than  100  people.  The  stylized  and  refined  rendering  of  personages 
within  the  painting  perhaps  reveals  Gaylor's  complicity  with  the  dom- 
inant cultural  group  and  reinforces  the  historical  gloss  that  typifies 
interpretations  of  the  1920s. 

By  contrast,  George  Grosz  aligns  himself  with  the  working  class 
and  ironizes  the  purported  meaning  of  the  flag  in  his  1928  drawing 
Saao  and  Vanzetti.  Focusing  on  the  case  of  immigrant  anarchists  who 
were  victims  of  a  government  purge  of  political  dissenters  in  the  1920s, 
Grosz  pictures  the  Statue  of  Liberty  standing  before  a  rippling 
American  flag  not  as  the  beacon  of  freedom  for  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants, but  as  a  bearer  of  the  electric  chair.  The  chilling  image  debunks 
two  national  icons  and  the  myths  of  freedom  and  democracy  that  they 
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represent.  Grosz  exposes  America's  intolerance  and  makes  painfully 
clear  its  hypocrisies. 

Alex  Greys  In  Memory  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  (1987)  also 
references  a  specific  historical  event — the  case  of  the  Rosenbergs,  a 
working-class  couple  who  were  sentenced  to  death  in  the  1950s  on 
largely  unsubstantiated  charges  of  being  spies  for  the  Russians.  The 
work  is  composed  of  a  wooden  panel  in  the  shape  of  a  Star  of  David 
painted  over  by  an  image  of  the  U.S.  flag.  Forcing  a  dramatic  contrast 
to  the  sense  of  spiritual  and  national  vitality  evoked  by  this  colorful 
composite,  two  goat  skulls  rest  upon  the  panel  symbolizing  death.  The 
grim  juxtaposition  seems  to  imply  that  any  blind  acceptance  of  the  idea 
of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  as  a  guaranteed  American  value  can  be,  as 
was  for  the  Rosenbergs,  deadly.  Grey's  homage  to  the  Rosenbergs, 
victims  of  a  government  witch-hunt  to  weed  out  communists,  is  less 
satirical  than  Grosz's  work,  but  it  similarly  highlights  the  discrepancy 
between  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  their  implementation  in  reality. 

Documentary  photography  has  also  been  employed  by  artists  to 
investigate  such  contradictions,  especially  in  relation  to  class.  For 
example,  in  Larry  Clark's  stark  photograph  Untitled,  from  the  Tulsa 
series  (1972),  an  anonymous  young  man,  whose  head  is  cropped, 
clutches  a  handgun  while  casually  sitting  in  his  bedroom.  A  portion  of 
the  American  flag,  also  cropped,  slices  across  the  edge  of  the  photo- 
graph, creating  a  tension  between  the  troubling  reality  of  violence  in 
America  and  the  myth  of  national  harmony  invoked  by  the  flag.  The 
fact  that  only  part  of  the  flag  is  allowed  into  the  composition  further 
emphasizes  the  fracturing  of  the  myth  of  national  unity.  Overall, 
Clark's  series  documenting  specific  persons  and  situations  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  is  a  general  portrait  of  lower  middle-class  life  in  small  town 
U.S.A.,  whose  reality  is  incompatible  with  the  fantasy  of  American 
"wholeness." 

Larry  Fink's  photograph,  like  those  by  Diane  Arbus  and  Russell 
Lee,  entices  the  viewer  with  the  "realness"  of  the  scene  to  subtly 
convey  a  critical  perspective.  Graduation,  Bangor  High  School  (1979),  like 
most  of  his  work,  is  a  snapshot-like  depiction  of  a  moment  in  lower 
middle-class  America  life.  While  Fink's  image  of  a  mother  embracing 
her  daughter  plays  somewhat  into  superficial  classist  notions  of  the 
lower  class  as  common  and  uncultured,  he  also  allows  the  real  emotions 
of  the  moment  to  dignify  the  characters,  complicating  a  reductive  read- 
ing of  a  particular  class  and  its  predilections.  With  a  sensitivity  that  is 
as  empathetic  as  is  biting,  Fink  defies  both  nostalgic  and  stereotypical 
class  characterizations.    The  meaning  of  the  American  flag,  in  sharp 
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focus  in  the  background  of  the  composition,  also 

remains  complexly  ambiguous:  is  it  a  marker  of 

the    patriotic    consensus    constructed    through 

dominant  ideology  or  does  it  represent  its 

bankruptcy  as  a  national  symbol? 

Stevan  Dohanos' 
illustration  for  a 
cover  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (Fourth 
of  July  Parade,  Bridgeport 
[1947])  depicts  a  family 
preparing  to  march  in  a 
holiday  parade.  Standing  on 
the  porch  of  their  house,  a 
plump  aproned  woman 
straightens  the  veteran's 
uniform  on  her  equal- 
ly plump  and  kindly- 
looking  husband.  At 
the  foot  of  the  porch 
steps,  their  handsome  son,  also  in  military 
dress,  leans  against  the  railing  and  lovingly 
smiles  up  at  his  parents.  All  the  while,  a  large 
American  flag  hangs  off  of  the  porch,  echoing 
the  patriotism  expressed  by  the  trio  of  mother, 
father,  and  son. 
Such  formulaic  images  of  a  typical  American  family — white,  mid- 
dle-class, and  suburban — became  popularized  more  extensively  in  the 
1950s  as  a  model  norm.  But  idealizations  of  this  sort,  which  come  to 
define  national  characteristics  and  goals,  are  ideological  social  devices 
insofar  as  they  establish  criterias  of  normalcy  that  exclude  those  of 
other  races,  histories,  and  economic  status.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  different  classes  are  routinely  stereotyped  by  the  needs  of  the 
prevailing  national  sentiment  and  that  class  divisions  and  class  con- 
sciousness interact  in  complex  ways  to  uphold  the  values  of  the  domi- 
nant class  and  its  structure. 

Recently,  there  have  been  many  controversies  concerning  the 
"proper"  uses  of  the  flag  in  representation.  Those  who  object  to  its 
critical  appropriation  in  art  accuse  artists  of  defaming  or  rejecting  the 
noble  ideals  for  which  the  flag  stands.  It  is  important  to  understand, 
however,  that  in  such  cases,  the  artist  is  usually  not  challenging  the 
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LARRY  FlNK,  Graduation,  Bangor  High  School,  1979 

value  of  the  ideals  per  se,  but  rather  the  ways  in  which  they  have  been 
misappropriated  by  the  dominant  culture.  The  attempt  of  many  artists 
to  provide  their  audience  with  new  visions  and  insights  is  a  vital  step 
in  deciphering  representations  and  their  role  in  the  construction  of 
social  classes  and  cultural  myths. 
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Consent  and  Rupture: 
The  Flag  and  the  Media 

Poyin  Auyoung 


The  United  States  flag,  as  a  symbol  of  national  identity,  individual  free- 
dom, and  liberal  democracy,  contributes  to  the  construction  of  social 
consensus  and  the  generation  of  political  conflict.  Through  ideological 
uses  of  the  flag,  consensus  on  dominant  cultural  values  and  norms  are 
continually  (re)produced.  According  to  political  theorist  Antonio 
Gramsci,  existing  hierarchies  of  power  are  sustained  not  through  coer- 
cive forces,  but  by  winning  the  consent  of  subordinated  social  groups. 
When  the  particular  interests  of  the  elite  are  made  equivalent  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  a  nation  as  a  whole,  subordinated  groups  come  to 
"consent"  to  the  values  of  the  dominant  culture  by  adopting  them  as 
their  own.  The  flag,  as  a  symbolic  tool,  contributes  to  this  kind  of 
hegemonic  formation  of  consent. 

The  mass  media  plays  a  special  role  in  producing  such  social 
consensus  in  the  ways  that  it  define  "reality."  By  selecting,  interpreting, 
and  shaping  popular  verbal  and  visual  discourses,  it  gives  meaning  to 
world  and  historical  events.  As  American  views  on  culture,  politics,  and 
the  economy  expand  via  the  globalization  of  its  media,  the  values  of 
liberal  democracy  and  capitalism  are  disseminated  far  beyond  the  U.S. 
borders  as  well.  With  the  current  proliferation  of  telecommunications 
networks,  however,  traditional  notions  of  national  identity  based  on 
geographical  boundaries  are  being  surpassed  by  those  based  on  transna- 
tional corporate  affiliations.  Because  the  globalization  of  media  is  pri- 
marily directed  by  corporate  rather  than  state  interests,  a  cohesive  sense 
of  national  identity  as  customarily  represented  by  the  flag  is  being 
destabilized. 

Typically  in  the  media,  dominant  interests  are  promoted  as  "legit- 
imate" norms  while  oppositional  positions  are  either  repressed  or 
misrepresented.  In  the  guise  of  objective,  impartial  reporting,  the  media 
generates  spectacles  and  sensationalism,  privileging  colorful  and  visually 
strong  images  over  issues  and  content.  For  example,  the  appearance 
of  the  flag  in  formal  government  rituals  signifying  authoritative 
perspectives  often  overshadow  the  ways  in  which  it  is  used  in  public 
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Marcel  Odenbach.  Hey  Man,  1991 

demonstrations  and  protests  that  attempt  to  redefine  the  rights  and 
values  associated  with  the  flag.  Even  when  contending  voices  are 
represented,  the  media  tends  to  decontextualize  them,  reducing  the 
complexity  of  their  positions  by  focusing  instead  on  more  spectacular 
aspects,  such  as  visually  chaotic  street  settings,  to  render  all  contestatory 
actions  as  threatening  to  the  social  order.  In  this  way,  the  voices  of 
oppositional  social  groups  are  further  delegitimized  by  media  represen- 
tations. 

But  the  flag  continues  to  be  a  contested  symbol.  Just  as  its  ideo- 
logical uses  are  being  challenged  and  its  meaning  re-articulated 
by  diverse  social  groups  who  have  been  marginalized  because  of  their 
economic,  racial,  and  sexual  differences,  many  contemporary  artists  are 
examining  the  instrumental  deployment  of  the  U.S.  flag  in  the  media. 
More  generally,  their  works  attempt  to  rupture  the  media's  signifying 
conventions  and  institutional  structures. 

Marcel  Odenbach's  Hey  Man  (1991)  is  a  collage  of  the  American 
flag  composed  of  photocopied  newspaper  clippings,  magazine  images, 
and  texts  concerning  various  political  and  cultural  events  of  the  past 
few  decades  in  the  United  States.  The  large  scale  of  Hey  Man,  which 
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demands  a  performative  engagement  from  the  viewer,  encourages 
multiple  readings  of  the  work  and  a  critical  reflection  on  its  medium. 
From  a  distance,  the  strong  graphic  form  of  the  flag  predominates;  the 
smaller  internal  elements  such  as  the  photographs  and  texts  remain 
indecipherable.  As  the  viewer  moves  closer,  the  wholeness  of  the  flag 
becomes  less  overpowering,  as  the  discrete  parts  become  more  promi- 
nent, weakening  the  sense  of  a  coherent  and  singular  national  image. 
The  mythic  quality  of  the  flag  as  an  essentializing  symbol  of  a  unified 
nation  seems  to  dissipate  in  a  closer  inspection  of  the  work. 
Furthermore,  by  foregrounding  pre-processed  print  materials  already 
mediated  by  the  press,  Odenbach's  images  of  spectacular  events,  well- 
known  personalities,  and  stereotypical  portrayals  of  Native  Americans 
call  into  question  the  truth  value  of  history  as  represented  by  the 
media. 

The  conflict  between  freedom  of  expression  and  media  censorship 
is  a  central  theme  in  Dui  Seid's  mixed-media  installation  Smoke  Screen 
(1994).  The  U.S.  flag,  encased  in  a  glass  altar,  rests  on  a  pile  of  charred 
books,  videotapes,  and  newspapers.  As  smoke  from  the  burnt  materials 
enters  the  altar,  the  flag  and  the  etched  inscription  of  the  First 
Amendment  on  the  glass  become  obstructed  from  view.  This  visual 
obscuring  suggests  that  forces  of  censorship,  in  the  hands  of  the  state  or 
the  media,  is  antithetical  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  which 
the  flag  supposedly  represents.  While  the  glass  altar  can  be  interpreted 
as  a  ritualistic  mourning  for  the  loss  of  freedom,  in  the  end,  Seid's  work 
is  an  attempt  to  reclaim  the  fundamental  right  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

Modernist  aesthetic  strategies  of  montage,  shock,  defamiliariza- 
tion,  and  disjunction  were  adopted  in  video  art  practices  in  the  late 
1970s  in  the  forms  of  fast-editing,  fractured  narratives,  and  jump-cut- 
ting, techniques  popularized  through  music  videos  and  commercial 
advertising.  In  the  late  1980s,  many  video  artists  incorporated  these 
video  techniques  and  other  visual  special  effects  in  order  to  disrupt  and 
contest  the  production,  distribution,  and  reception  of  network  and 
commercial  television.  For  example,  the  fourteen,  sixty-second  video 
works  in  "Trans-Voices"  (1992),  a  multimedia  public  art  project,  were 
intended  as  disruptions  in  the  "flow"  of  broadcast  television  in  New 
York  City  and  Paris. 

Dara  Birnbaum's  contribution  to  "Trans- Voices,"  a  video  entitled 
Transgressions  (1992),  employs  high-tech  electronically-generated  dia- 
grammatic images,  commonly  seen  on  network  television,  to  both  cri- 
tique the  conventions  of  news  programs  and  to  address  the  global 
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impact  of  the  political  and  economic  dominance  of  the  United  States 
and  France.  In  the  video,  computer-generated  images  of  U.S.  and 
French  flags,  along  with  maps  of  both  countries  replete  with  visual  ref- 
erences to  acid  rain,  chemical  waste,  and  drug  trafficking,  dissolve  into 
one  another  in  a  rapid  sequence,  as  a  voice  from  off-camera  recites  the 
U.S.  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  The  swift  transitions  between  the  maps  and 
the  flags  evoke  a  sense  of  instability  that  threaten  the  existing  defini- 
tions of  national  boundaries  and  identities,  while  revealing  the  ecolog- 
ical and  social  consequences  of  developments  engendered  by  these  two 
countries. 

Birnbaum's  visual  language  approximates  network  television  so 
closely,  however,  that  visually,  it  blends  into  rather  than  disrupts  the 
"flow"  of  television.  The  ruptures  come  instead  from  the  montage  and 
layering  of  the  audio  tracks  for  the  video  in  which  an  English  rendi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  recited  by  an  authoritative  male 
voice  throughout  the  video,  is  intermixed  with  a  female  version  in  both 
English  and  French.  The  prominence  of  the  male  voice  reflects  male 
dominance  in  both  television  news  programs  and  international  politics. 
At  the  same  time,  the  omnipresence  of  the  U.S.  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
signals  the  dominant  role  of  the  United  States  in  events  beyond  its  bor- 
ders, while  pointing  to  the  persistence  of  hegemonic  hierarchies  even 


Still  from  Dara  BlRNBAUM,  Transgressions,  1992 


Still  from  BRUCE  and  NORMAN  YoNEMOTO,  ahistory,  1992 

in  the  midst  of  structural  reorganization  of  transnational  power  relations. 

The  artist  collective  Canal  Dechaine's  Happy  New  Order  (1992), 
also  included  in  "Trans-Voices,"  employs  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of 
music  videos.  Using  rhythmic  audio-visual  montages  and  hyper-speed 
editing,  the  video  results  in  a  televisual  bombardment  of  images  of  con- 
troversial historical  figures,  including  Malcolm  X  and  Richard  NLxon, 
and  dramatic  moments  in  recent  American  history,  such  as  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  artists  "touch-up"  these  television  images  with 
a  cartoon-like  rendering,  parodying  the  media's  tendency  to  trivialize 
social  and  political  events.  With  additional  references  to  the  United 
Nations,  an  institution  with  a  mandate  to  maintain  world  peace,  Happy 
New  Order  pictures  the  Stars  and  Stripes  overtaking  the  flags  of  other 
member  nations,  highlighting  the  imperialistic  implications  of 
America's  promotion  of  the  "new  world  order." 

In  another  video  from  "Trans-Voices,"  Bruce  and  Norman 
Yonemoto's  ahistory  (1992),  the  camera  "caresses"  the  body  of  a  Cadillac 
at  slow  speed,  simulating  the  seductive  and  sexually  sublimatory  tactics 
of  advertising.  Across  the  glossy  surface  of  the  car,  a  perfect  symbol  of 
American  consumer  culture,  images  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the 
London  Bridge  are  reflected  in  high  relief.  Accompanied  by  a  sound- 
track  of  American,   French,  and   British   national   anthems,  ahistory 
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focuses  on  the  American  consumerist  dream  of  material  plenitude  and 
the  exportation  of  this  ideal.  As  the  viewer  is  lulled  along  this  flow  of 
fantasy  and  desire  for  a  quintessentially  American  commodity,  he/she 
is  suddenly  "awakened"  by  the  video  s  final  image — a  barren  desert. 
In  this  aberrant  image,  a  sense  of  discontinuity  is  introduced  into  the 
language  and  rhetoric  of  television  advertising,  pointing  to  the  mirage- 
like illusionism  of  consumerist  fulfillment. 

Various  strategies  are  undertaken  by  contemporary  artists  to 
decode  the  language  and  messages  of  media  representations  of  the  U.S. 
flag,  critically  examining  the  role  of  the  media  in  the  construction  of 
social  consensus.  Despite  the  variations  in  their  approaches,  these  artists' 
works  all  provoke  the  viewers  into  questioning  the  ways  in  which 
meanings  of  cultural  signs  become  naturalized  and  normalized. 
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Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes 
width  precedes  depth. 

VlTO  ACCONCI  (b.  1940) 

3  Flags  for  1  Space  and  6  Regions,  1979-81 

Color  etching,  72  x  64 

Collection  ofThe  New  Museum  of 

Contemporary-  Art,  New  York 

U.S.A.  Flag  "Retired",  1992 
Folded  flag,  pole,  and  rope,  106  x  12  x  12 
Collection  of  Eileen  and  Peter  Norton, 
Santa  Monica 

Diane  Arbus  (1923-1971) 

Max  Maxwell  Landar,  Uncle  Sam,  1961 

Gelatin  silver  print,  1 4  x  1 1 

Courtesy  of  Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

Patriotic  Young  Man  with  a  Flag,  Sew  York  City, 

1967,  1967 

Gelatin  silver  print,  16  x  20 

Courtesy  of  Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

DARA  BlRNBAUM  (b.  1 946) 
Transgressions,  1992 
Videotape,  color,  sound;  60  seconds 
From  the  series  "Trans- Voices,"  1992. 
Produced  by  the  American  Center,  Paris,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  and  the  Public  Art  Fund. 
Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts  Intermix, 
New  York 

Paul  Cadmus  (b.  1904) 

Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Dr.  S.,  1946 

Egg  tempera  on  composition  board,  sight: 

13  x  13 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase    47.1 

Larry  Clark  (b.  1943) 

Untitled,  1972 

From  the  portfolio  Tulsa 

Gelatin  silver  print,  sheet:  9  •*/•»  x  8, 

image:  8  "As  x  5  'A 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 

Photography  Committee   92. 1 1 1 .4 

Robert  Colescott  (b.  1925) 

George  Washington  Carver  Crossing  the  Delaware: 

Page  from  American  History,  1975 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  84  x  108 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 

Orchard 


DOROTHEA  Lange,  At  the  Open  Air  Meeting,  1939 


John  Steuart  Curry  (1897-1946) 

Parade  to  War:  Allegory,  1938 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  'A  x  56 

Cummer  Museum  of  Art  and  Gardens, 

Jacksonville,  Florida;  Gift  of  Barnett  Banks 

Richard  Deagle.  Tom  Starace,  and 

Joe  Wollin 

American  Flag  (Subway  Advertising  Poster),  1989 

Silkscreen,  11  x  14  % 

Collection  of  Avram  Finkelstein 

Canal  Dechaine 
Happy  New  Order,  1992 
Videotape,  color,  sound;  60  seconds 
From  the  series  "Trans- Voices,"  1992. 
Produced  by  the  American  Center,  Paris,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  and  the  Public  Art  Fund. 
Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts  Intermix, 
New  York 

Stevan  Dohanos  (  i  907-1 994) 

Fourth  of  July  Parade,  Bridgeport,  1947 
Tempera  on  board,  22  x  17 
The  New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art, 
Connecticut;  Gift  of  the  artist 

Mabel  Dwight  (1876-1955) 

Danse  Macabre,  1933 

Lithograph,  sheet:  11  %  x  15  "/.«, 

image:  9  'Ae  x  13  % 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 

York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  The  Lauder 

Foundation,  Leonard  and  Evelyn  Lauder  Fund 

96.68.92 
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Larry  Fink  (b.  1941) 

Graduation,  Bangor  High  School,  1979, 

reprinted  1983 

From  the  portfolio  82  Photographs:  1974—10.&2 

Gelatin  silver  print  mounted  on  paperboard, 

mount:  16  x  20,  image:  1 1  's/k.  x  17  7s 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  Juliette  Singer  and 

Ian  Spinks,  Lauren  Singer,  and  Sally  and 

Stuart  Singer   93.115.27 

(Samuel)  Wood  Gaylor  (1883—1957) 

Bob's  Party,  Number  1,  1918 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  36  '/» 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 

80.48.1 

Off  to  Europe,  c.  1925 

Oil  on  canvas,  17  x  26 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 

81. 21. 3 


Jasper  Johns  (b.  1930) 

Flag,  1958 

Graphite  pencil  and  graphite  wash  on  paper, 

7  M  X  10  V» 

Collection  of  Leo  Castelli 

Flags,  1967-68 

Color  lithograph,  sheet  and  image: 

34  3/16  x  25  irregular 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  artist   69.121 

Two  Flags  (Whitney  Anniversary,  11)80),  1980 

Color  lithograph,  50  x  33  % 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the  artist 

80.10 

VlTALY  KOMAR  (b.  1950)  and 

Alexander  Melamid  (b.  1953) 

Between  War  and  Peace,  1994—95 

Painted  black-and-white  photograph,  96  x  48 

Courtesy  of  The  Komar  &  Melamid  Studio 


Hugo  Gellert  (1892-1985) 
Hearst  and  Columbia,  1936 
Lithograph,  13  x  11  % 
Mary  Ryan  Gallery,  New  York 

The  Fifth  Column,  1943 

Silkscreen,  15  V»  x  13 

Mary  Ryan  Gallery,  New  York 

Alex  Grey  (b.  1953) 

In  Memory  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  1987 

Goat  skulls  and  oil  paint  on  wall  panel, 

30  x  26  x  7 

Collection  of  Rob  A.  Okun 

George  Grosz  (1893-1959) 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  1928 

Ink  on  paper,  25  x  18  V2 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  M.  Ross; 

Courtesy  of  Associated  American  Artists 

Waving  the  Flag,  1947-48 
Watercolor  on  paper,  sight:   25  x  18 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase  and  exchange 
54-9 

Guerrilla  Art  Action  Group 

Remnant  of  the  Burned  Flag,  1970 
Burned  and  altered  U.S.  flag,  35  x  36  'A 
Collection  of  Jon  and  Eleonore  Hendricks 


Barbara  Kruger  (b.  1945) 
Untitled  (Questions),  1991 
Photographic  silkscreen  on  vinyl,  66  x  93 
Rivendeli  Collection  of  Late  Twentieth- 
Century  Art;  on  permanent  loan  to  the 
Center  for  Curatorial  Studies,  Bard  College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Dorothea  Lange  (1895-1965) 

At  the  Open  Air  Meeting,  1939 

Exhibition  print,  11  x  14 

U.S.  Farm  Security  Administration  Collection, 

Prints  and  Photographs  Division;  courtesy  of 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Russell  Lee  (b.  1903) 

Independence  Day-  Waiting  for  the  Parade  to 

Begin,  Yale,  Oregon,  1941 

Exhibition  print,  II  x  14 

U.S.  Farm  Security  Administration  Collection, 

Prints  and  Photographs  Division;  courtesy  of 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Annette  Lemieux  (b.  1957) 
Untitled,  1994 
From  the  portfolio  Censor 
Photogravure  with  relief  roll  stenciling, 
sheet  and  image:  22  Yt  x  30  '/» 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Print  Committee    94.120. 1 


Hans  Haacke  (b.  1936) 

Collateral,  1991 

Shopping  cart  and  political  buttons, 

54  x  37  x  20  'A 

Courtesy  of  John  Weber  Gallery,  New  York 


Helen  Levitt  (b.  c.  1913) 

New  York,  c.  1940 

Gelatin  silver  print,  11  x  14 

Courtesy  Helen  Levitt  and  Laurence  Miller 

Gallery,  New  York 
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RUSSEU  LlMBACH  (19O4-I971) 

Reviewing  Stand,  1934 

From  the  portfolio  Tlie  American  Scene — 

Series  2 

Lithograph,  sheet:  11  'A  x  15  %, 

image:  9  3/S  x  14  '/» 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase    34.37.4 

Donald  Lipski  (b.  1947) 

Water  Lilies  #61,  1991 

Glass  tubing,  water,  American  flag,  metal 

clamps,  and  hook,  a)  tubing:  29  x  11/16  x 

18  lA  x  6  'A,  b)  hook:  3  'A  x  3  x  10  7/a 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  Joel  M.  Barish   95.252a-b 

George  Luks  (1867-1933) 

Armistice  Night,  1918 

Oil  on  canvas,  37  x  68  3A 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor   54.58 


Faith  Ringgold  (b.  1930) 
The  Flag  is  Bleeding,  1967 
Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  96 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Larry  Rivers  (b.  1923) 

Tlte  Last  Civil  War  Veteran,  1959 

Oil  and  charcoal  on  canvas,  82  'A  x  64  '/» 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 

Blanchette  Rockefeller  Fund,  1962 

BETYE  Saar  (b.  1926) 

Black  Crows  in  the  White  Section  Only,  1 972 
Mixed  media  window,  22  'A  x  17  7A  x  1  % 
Collection  of  Richard  Clarke 

Dui  SEID  (b.  1945) 

Smoke  Screen,  1994 

U.S.  flags,  charred  books,  videos,  mahogany 

case,  etched  glass,  and  newspapers, 

71  x  21  x  18 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 


Robert  Mapplethorpe  (1946-1989) 

American  Flag,  1977 

Silver  print,  20  x  16 

Courtesy  of  Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

Angela  Melitopoulos  (b.  1961) 

Blown  Up,  1992 
Videotape,  color,  sound; 
60  seconds 

From  the  series  "Trans- Voices,"  1992. 
Produced  by  the  American  Center,  Paris,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  and  the  Public  Art  Fund. 
Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts  Intermix, 
New  York 

Marcel  Odenbach  (b.  1953) 

Hey  Man,  1991 

Photo  collage  on  paper,  56  x  83 

Courtesy  of  Jack  Shainman  Gallery,  New  York 

Gordon  Parks  (b.  1912) 
American  Gothic,  Washington,  DC,  1942 
Gelatin  silver  print,  n  x  14 
Copyright  Gordon  Parks;  Courtesy  of 
Howard  Greenberg  Gallery,  New  York 

Charles  James  Prendergast  (1 863-1948) 

World's  Fair,  1939 

Tempera  and  gold  leaf  on  composition  board, 

24  x  27  'A 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase    49. 1 2 

Robert  Rauschenberg  (b.  1925) 

Signs,  1970 

Color  serigraph,  sheet:  42  "As  x  34, 

image:  35  'A  x  26  'A 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase    88.27 


Nancy  Spero  (b.  1926) 

Kill  Commies  /Maypole,  1967 

Gouache  and  ink  on  paper,  39  x  25 

Courtesy  ofJackTilton  Gallery  and  P.P.O.W, 

New  York 

May  Stevens  (b.  1924) 

Big  Daddy  Draped,  1971 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  77  x  61  'A 

Courtesy  of  Mary  Ryan  Gallery,  New  York 

Paul  Thek  (1933-1988) 

Untitled,  1975 

Etching,  sheet  and  image:  25  'A  x  19  »/>6 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 

Print  Committee   95.10 

Stow  Wengenroth  (1906-1978) 

Bird  of  Freedom,  1942 

Lithograph,  15  'i/.s  x  11  'j/io 

The  Old  Print  Shop — Kenneth  M.  Newman, 

New  York 

Flag  Panel,  1949 

Lithograph,  15  %x  12  '/> 

The  Old  Print  Shop — Kenneth  M.  Newman, 

New  York 

Tom  Wesselmann  (b.  193 1) 
Great  American  Nude,  #57,  1964 
Synthetic  polymer  on  composition  board, 
48  x  65 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art   65.10 
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Bruce  and  Norman  Yonemoto 

(b.  1949,  b.  1946) 

ahistory,  1992 

Videotape,  color,  sound;  60  seconds 

From  the  series  "Trans- Voices,"  1992.   Produced 

by  the  American  Center,  Paris,  in  collaboration 

with  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and 

the  Public  Art  Fund. 

Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts  Intermix, 

New  York 


*as  of  July  1,  1996 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
at  Champion 

One  Champion  Plaza 

Atlantic  Street  at  Tresser  Boulevard 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06921 

Gallery  Hours 

Tuesday-Saturday,  11:00-5:00 
Free  admission 

Gallery  Talks 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  12:30 
Tours  by  appointment 
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